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OBSERVATIONS. 
UPON THE 


ENGLISH LANGUAGE. 


ST nk 
UR preſent Manner of Spelling 


fs. 
We EY in general ſeems to merit the 
; Name of Orthography, and to 
IS ? deſerve to be aſcertained ; but 
a there are ſome Words, which 
* may admit of Alteration. 
"= great Improvement of our Language, 
during the laſt Century, appears to have been 
chiefly effected by carefully avoiding a Kedun- 
dance either of Vowels or Confonants - 
And by ſpelling many Words, deri wed "Fa the 
two dead Languages, with a Gnformit to their 
Latin or Greek Original. 1 
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12 the firſt Editions of the Eng * A Bibles, and 


| 6ther Writings of near the ang Date, we find 


Mee, Toppe, Tinne, Sonne, Ramme, W arriour, 
Soullier, Woor des, Compagnii e, | Hrwanſwere, Ti aurn, 
Kindneſſe Heade, &c. 

But in later Editions of the ſame Books, 
read Me, Top, Tin, Son, Ram, Warrior, Sol. 
dier, N. ords, Company, Anſwer, Turn, Nd. 


nh, Head, &c. 


Thus, by a proper Mixture of Vowels and 


Conſonants, the Reformers of our Language 


have preſerved a Medium between Roughneſs 


and Effeminacy. | 
This Rule ſeems to have been already applied 


to all thoſe Words, which neceſſarily required the 
Application of it; at leaſt no Word now occurs to 
me, which I would venture to alter, merely on 


Secodat of Redundance, either in Vowels or 


Conſonants. 
Change in Language is of itſelf an Evil, and 


ought not to be attempted, but for great Ad- 


vantage; and therefore, though I think the Words 


Sovereign, Foreign, &c. might better be ſpelt 


without a g; and that the Words Genuine, 
Sanguine, Libertine, &c. might better be ſpelt 
without an e at the End; yet, as the Advantage 


of this Change would be but ſmall, we ought 


perhaps to decline the Innovation. 

The ſecond Rule, which relates to derived 
Words, hath been inforced by the Improvers of 
our Language i in the following Inſtances, 

Inſtead 


4:1 © 
In ſtead of Aulters, Alteadgeyng, Chara&ar, 


| Conſfter, Colleadge, Authour, Geneology, Patri. 


arle, Sprete, Solempne, Superi our, Mediatour, 
Supream, Extream, Compleat, Tenour, Sympoſi- 


 arke, Anotomy, V. ertue, Aboundant, of we 


now read, Altars, from Altaria ; Alleging. 


from Altego; Character, from xaęaurne; Conſtrue, 


from Conſtruere; College, from Collegium ; Au- 
thor, from Author ; Genealogy, from Terzaxayze ; 
Patriarch, from Tlargiagyns ; Spirit, from Spi 
Tus; Solemin, from Solennis; Superior, from Su- 


perior ; M. ediator, - from M ediator ; Supreme, 


from Supremus; Extreme, from Extremus; Com- 


plete, from Completus ; Tenor, from Tenor; Sym- 


Poſiarch, from Sunroute; Anatomy, from 
Arens; Vi irtue, from Virtus; ; Abundant, from 
Abundans, &C. 

This Rule might {till be extended, with great 
Advantage to the Engliſb Tongue; for by ſpelling 
many Words, with a ſtricter Conformity to their 
Latin or Greek Originals, our own Language would 
be more ſtudied in foreign Countries, and better 
eſtabliſhed in our own : It would be more ſtudied 
in foreign Countries, becauſe it would become 
eafier to learned Foreigners, who would then be 
able, at firſt Sight, to know the certain Ideas af- 


fixed to many of our Words; and it wouldalſo be 


better eſtabliſhed in our own Country, becauſe no 
Man, who pretends to be a Scholar, would ever pre- 
ſume hereafter to deviate from this Mode of 
Spelling, leſt he ſhould be deemed ignorant of 


the dead Languages. 
But 
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But I would not be underſtood to attempt any 


| "a and unnatural Alterations, in Compli- 
- ance with a favorite Syitem. 1 would not be 
thought willing to change Church into Kurcb; 


Charm into Garm ; Purſe into Burſe ; Earth into 


Erth; Emperor into 1mperor ; Leſs into Laſs; 
; Upper into Huper ; Giant into Gigant; Er 
into Iny; Syringe into Suringe; or Syſtem into 

' 'Suftem, &c. | 

Becauſe Church is eyidently derived from 

| Kuprexn ; Charm from Carmen Purſe from Bugoa; 

Earth from Ee; Emperor from Imperator; 

Leſs from ka; Upper from Tre; Grant from 

Signs; Envy from Invidia; Syringe from xen; 
| Syſtem from Sous nua, Cc. 

| But I would be underſtood to adviſe thoſe Al- 

terations only, which might be eaſily made, and 

would improve our Language without diſtort- 
ing it. 

The Word Ancient is now 83 ſpelt an- 
tient, with a F inſtead of a c; that the Deriva- 


tion of it from Autiquus may be more evident; 


might we not therefore analogically write ſha 


21045, rather than ſpacious; gratious than gracious , 
| vitious than vicious; pretious than precious, &c? 
in Conformity to their Latin Originals, Jparioſus, 


gratioſus, vitigſus, pretigſus. 
By a tacit but univerſal Agreement, we write 


indified, not wndidted, from indiJus ; inſane, not 
 wnſane, from inſanus; innate, not unnate, from 
Fanarus ; 5 indifferent, not andi iferent, from indif- 


freu; 


W 


13 1 
ferens; — not unpoſſible, from 22 


bits. 


Might we not therefore by Analogy, and 
without any violent Change of Language, always 


write incertain, (incertus) for uncertain; incon- 


derate ( inconfideratus ) for unconfiderate ; inflable 
(inftabilts) for unſtable; ingruteful (ingratus ) for 
3 ; muſt (injuſtus) for umfuſt; inau- 
ſbicious (inauſpicatus for unauſpicious; incupable 
( ROE for uncapable, &.? 

We always write infixed, not enfixed, from 
inſgo; injury, not enjury, from injuria; indulge, 
not endulge, from indulgeo. 

Might we not therefore, by a Parity of Rea- 
ſoning, write inquire for enquire, from inguiro; 
interpret for enterpret, from inter pretur; inſue for 
enſue, from inſequor, &c.? 

And it would undoubtedly ſoften and meliorate 
our Language, if we uſed the Syllable 2% inſtead 
of en in ſpelling many even of thoſeWords, which 
can not be Frived from the Latin, if they 
will eaſily admit the Change: Thus encourage 


might be wrote incourage; encounter incounten; 


endeavour indeavor ; employ zmphy ; ; enſnare in- 
ſnare, &c. 


We already write in ame, not inflaim, from in- 


flammo ; defame, not defaim, from defamo, &c. 
Would it not therefore be right to altet the 

Words proclaim, proclaiming, from proclamo, in- 

to proclame, proclameing explain, explaining, from 


explano, into explane, explaneing, &c.? And this Al- | 


teration 1s the r more neceſlary, becauſe we already 
adhere 


: 1 8 7 
| ] "a cloſely to the Latin in ſpelling the Sub- 
ſtantives derived from theſe very Verbs; for we 
= write Proclamation, not Proclaimation ; Expla- 
nation, not Explaination, &c. Should you here 
aſk me, how I would ſpell obtain, retain, &c. | 
which are as manifeſtly derived from obtines, re- 
tineo, &c. as exclaim ee exclamo, Sc. a 
OS | he Anſwer to this is obvious, Kom what I 
have already ſaid, that Amendment is only indea- 
voured, where it can eafily be made: to write 
obtine, retine, &c. would be ſuch a Diſtortion, 
of which no Precedent could be ſhewed; and 


the preſent Manner of Spelling ſafficiently de- : 

clares the Original of the Words in Queſtion. 0 

The Words proceed, proceeding, from pro- : 

q cCedo; exceed; exceeding, from excedo, &c. might , 
be wrote, procede, procedeing, excede, excedeing, 

= &c. in Conformity to the Verbs, from which ey J 

ii are derived, t 

F . We are, I think, unanimous in writing expe- 4 

= dient from expediens; obedient from obediens; * 

conſtituent from conſtituens, &c. | t 

And would it not be beneficial to our 1 2 

guage, if analogouſly we wrote affeſtent for a. q 


a. deſcendent for deſcendant ; attendent for 
attendant ; reſpondent for reſpondant ;  depengent 1 
for dependant &c. y* 
In Conformity to their Latin Originals, 7 fe 
tens, deſcendens, artendens, ee NO | „ 

| dens, c. * 


Alſo 


{91 


Alſo the Subſtantives derived from * Parti- i 


ciples would eaſily admit the ſame Change 


it would be proper to write Aſiſtence inſtead of 


Aſſiſtance, Attendence inſtead of Attendance, De- 
 pendence inſtead of Dependance, &c, 

The Words Offence, Suſpence, Defence, &c. 
might be more accurately wrote Suſpenſe, Offenſe, 
Defenſe, ; in Similitude of their Latin Originals 
Suſpenſio, Offenſio, Defenſio, &c. and the Word 
Licenſe ſhould be ſpelt Licence, becauſe derived 
from Licencia. 

The Words Honour, Splendour, . Fa- 
vour, Labour, &c. might be wrote in Conformi- 
ty to the Latin, Honor, Splendor, Candor, Fa- 
vor, Labor, &c. Publick might be wrote Public 
without a & from Publicus, 


The following are ſome of thoſe Words which 


might receive a ſmall Alteration in Spelling for 
the ſake of Diſtinction: Exil might be wrote to 
denote a baniſhed Man; Exile might ſolely con- 
vey the Idea of Baniſhment ; Waiſt might denote 


the Part of the Body ſo called; and this manner 


of Spelling would ſufficiently diſtinguiſh it from 
Waſhe.. Haſt, when it is a Subſtantive, ſhould be 
wrote Haſte, to diſtinguiſh it from the Verb: 
Born, when it comes from the Verb bear, ſhould 
be wrote borne — and the Words breath, mouth, 
ſheath, bath, when they are Verbs, ſhould be wrote, 


as they are pronounced, breathe, mouthe, ſheathe, 
bathe, &c, to diſtinguiſh them from the Subſtan= 


tives, 
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- Notwithſtanding all our Indeavors many Words 

muſt ſtill remane unalterable; and; tho? they differ 

neither in Spelling nor Pronunciation, will yet ftand 

for different Ideas, and frequently for different 

Parts of Speech. Nor is this a Defe& peculiar 
to our own Tongue, the * two dead Languages, 

f OTE which 


Nexus, Part, „ 
Manes, Subſt. | 
Manes, Verb. 5 
Nexas, Verb. 
Nexas, Part. 
Nexa, Verb. | 
Nexa, Part. 
Nexa, Subſt. from Nexum. 
| Motus, Part. 
Motus, Subſt. . . 
Nota, Verb. | 
— 2 3 
Pugnis, from Pugnus. | 
Pugnis, from Pugna. 


_ 


Inſtances of Greeb and Latin 
Words, which, altho' they con- 
fiſt of the ſame Letters and have 
the ſame Pronunciation, are yet 
of different Parts of Speech, of 
different Corjagations,. or of dif- 
ferent Declenſions, and always 
bear different Meanings. 


Ned, gen. from vbs a Ship. 
Nags, a Temple. 

l Ae, for x4ap, the Heart. 

1 Xie, Fate. 

"a, it-may be. 

13 5, he ſaid. 

= F. he ſent. 

| J, to whom. i , 

i | Zu, from Zaw, I live. 

I ' Ze, from Zw, I ferment. 

| 

| 


Pugna, Verb, . | 
Pugna, Subſt. 
Pugnas, Verb. | | 
Pugnas, Subſt. 
Pugno, Verb. | 
Pugno, Subſt. 
Malo, Verb. 

Malo, Subſt. 


Tae, I fail, | 
Tiato, for TIatora, more. 
ox, a Tree. 


va, a Sheep's Skin. 

oy, from e, I went. 

tov, from 10, alone. 

0, from oc, a Dart. 

00, an Exclamation, &c. Cc. 


Regis, Verb. 
Regis, Subſt. 
Libras, Verb. 
Libras, Subſt. 
Nidificas, Verb. 
Nidifieas, Adject. 
Nexus, Subſt. 


, 
Malus, Subſt. an Apple Tree. [ 


Malus, Adject. 
Malum, Subſt. an Apple. 
Malum, Adject, &c. &c. 


The Number of theſe Inſtances 
might be greatly increaſed, but as 


it is my Intention to give Hints 


only, I ſhall leave this Taſk to 
the Exerciſe of your own Memo- 


ry, which will eafily ſupply you 
with additional Examples, 


And 


here I can not but take occaſion 
| OY f to 


„r 


11 
which we juſtly admire, are by no means exempt 
from it. But ſhould we be hindered by this Con- 
ſideration from attempting an Improvement in our 
own Language, we might be diſcouraged by a 
Parity of Reaſoning from indeavoring to make 


to commend our own Language: 


for altho* the ſame Word is often # 7 
Sort Table lays all or moſt of them 


found to ſtand for either a Verb 
or a Subſtantive, yet the Reader 


can ſeldom have the leaſt doubt 


in which Capacity it is to be 
uſed: the Article generally de- 
clares the Subſtantive; and the 


Perſon, or the auxiliary Verb, 


makes manifeſt the Verb. 

Our Subſtantives never vary 
their Termination, and it is à no- 
ble Advantage, that we have no 


Diſtinction of Genders, but only 


awhere there is a real Diſtinction of 
Sex ; we turn over no Dictionary 
to know whether a Foot=path'7zs 
maſculine or feminine; the neuter 
it /aves the Learner all that Trau- 
ble, which he muſt have in the 
Greek or Latin, and which makes 
the French Language wery difficult. 
Our Aajectives and Participles 
are all undeclined, and yet our Lan- 
guage is ſufficiently full and clear. 
The expreſſing all the States and 
Circumſtances of Nouns in both 
Numbers by Signs or Particles, 


which belong to all Nouns equally, + 


is a very great Excellence avove 
the Greek and Latin, which ring 
the Changes of five or fix Gaſes 
thro) as many different Declenfions. 

The Conjugation of our regular 
Verbs is extremely eaſy, and almoſt 
all Grammars leave out the For- 
mation of the Paſſive Voice as unne- 


Our- 


ceſſary: and the irregular and de- 
eaive Verbs are ſo frau, that a 


in VIEW, 
See a Pamphlet intituled — 
The many Advantages of a 
good Language, Fc. pub- 
liſhed in 1724. | 
This juſt Encomium upon the 
Engliſb Language makes me be- 


wail, that we negle& the Gram- 


matical Part of it, which renders 
it as yet abſolutely neceſſary, that 
we ſhould learn Latin in order to 
learn Engliſb: whereas if Chil- 
dren were at firſt taught the Rules 
of Grammar in Eng/;b, and in- 
ſtructed how to apply them to 
their own Language, they would 
not only write Exgliſb correctly, 
but would afterwards be able in- 
aſmuch as the general Rules of 
Grammar are the ſame in all 
Languages] in one Vear to learn 


as much Latin and Greek as they 


now learn in ſeven: and two 
Months would be Time long 
enough to learn any modern Lan- 
guage. . 
But under the Idea of an Eng- 

{i/þ Grammar I comprehend nei- 
ther Rules for joining of Syllables 
nor Rules for Pronunciation; the 
one can be uſeful only to mere In- 
fants, the other to Foreigners 
The neceflary Grammar ſhould 
contain only the Flexions of 
| B 2 Nouns 


[2 ] 
ourſelves honeſt Men, ſince it is evident, that we 
can never become quite perfect. 7 


If we could attain to a Propriety in Spelling, 


our next Care muſt be to preſerve it: and for this 


Purpoſe we ought to make it an invariable Rule, 


never to abbreviate any Word in our proſe Writings 
by the Omiſfion even of a ſingle Letter, altho the 


Place of it is ſupplied by an Apoſtrophe. Abbre- 


viations-are deſtructive of Language; and the Uſe 
of them, altho' allowed in Poetry, is inexcufable 
in Proſe, becauſe always unneceflary : and even 
our Poets might add much Harmony to their 
Numbers by uſing their abbreviating Licence leſs 
frequently. 

In the Works of our moſt approved Proſe Wri- 
ters we too often find lov'd for loved, fill'd for 
filled, grudg'd for grudged, whilſt for whileſt, judg- 
ment tor judgement, acknowledgment tor acknow- 
legement, wandring for wandering, remembring 
for remembering, ſbortning for ſhortening, beard 
for heared, oft for often, coud for could, &c. 

Sometimes even two Words are unnaturally ab- 
breviated into one — f is and it's are uſed for it is, 


there's for _— 15 Shant tor ſhall not, wont for 


will 


+ Nouns and Verbs, and the Rules 


of Syntax ; which might be 
taught ſo eaſily and in ſo ſhort a 
Time, that even young Ladies 
may learn it, as they antiently 
did, from the fame Maſter who 
inſtructs them in Muſic, Mufice 
et Grammatice gquondam Joncier Ju- 


erunt; ARCHITAS atgue An1s- 
TOXENUS etiam ſubjectam Gran- 
maticen Mufice putaverunt ; ; et 
eoſdem utriuſque rei Præceptores fu- 
ie, tum SOPHRON oftendit Mi- 
morum Scriptor, cum Eurol is 
apud quem PRODAMUS erf Mui 
cen et Literas docet. 


Quin, C. x. L. 1. 
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will not, dont for do not, cant for can not, bant 
for have not, maynt for may not, &c. 

And the greateſt Part of theſe ſtrange Words 
are now fo familiarized, that the Apoſtrophe, which 
is a Kind of Apology for Omiſſion, is already diſ- 
carded, as unneceſſary - and I hall not be ſurpri- 
zed at ſeeing i ina ſhort Time ſuch mutilated Words 


as genral for general,” natral for natural, lengtb- | 


ning tor lengthening, ſolly for ſolely, &c. with ma- 


ny other Monſtroſities of the like Stamp: and I 


may venture to foretell, that the preſent Variety 
of Spelling, of which almoſt every late Author 
has given us a new Specimen, will, within a Cen- 
tury, work an intire Change, or rather Confuſion 
in our Language, unleſs ſome Care is taken to 
prevent this growing Barbariſm. | 

Some certain Mode of Spelling ought to be fix- 
ed upon, and that ſpeedily, . Sometimes I ima- 
gine that a Grammar and Dictionary, publiſhed 
under the Inſpection of an Academy, would 
not ſufficiently aſcertain our Language without 
the Aſſiſtence of the Legiſlature: but leſt you 
ſhould think that I would indeavor to force Men 
by Law to write with Propriety and Corre&nefs 
of Style, I muſt declare, that I mean only to force 
them to ſpell with Uniformity according to cer- 
tain given Patterns, and without Elifions : and I 


am not only confident, that ſuch an Uniformity 
in Spelling might eaſily be effected, but that it 


would alone be ſufficient to preſerve our Language 
intire to the moſt diſtant Times; and I can not 


but eſteem the Engl We Language to be of ſuch 
Con- 


PPP rr 
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# 
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| Conſequence to Engliſhmen in general, that a pro- 
per Act, for the Improvement and Preſervation of 


it, would do Honor to an Engliſb Parliament. 
Lou may probably now aſk, by what Means 


| an Act of Parliament could poſſibly be ſerviceable 


in this Caſe? To this I anſwer ;' that when ſome 
ſele& Perſons, call them a Committèe, an Acade- 
my, or what elſe you pleaſe, have once, by order 
of our Senate, fixed among themſelves any certain 
Manner of Spelling, and made it known by the 


Pablication of a + ſhort 


+ It is the Fault of moſt Dic- 


tionaries to be full of Tautology, 


and toexplane too much; if they 


were abridged they would be- 
come more uſeful, by being leſs 
perplexing. It muſt be acknow. 
leged, that it is one of the Im- 
pefections of all Languages to 
have ſome Words, -which will 
bear two, three, or more quite dif- 


ferent Senſes ; and that that Lan- 


guage, which has the feweſt of 
dels 


ambiguous Terms, is the 


moſt perfect. | | 
When ſuch Words occur it is 
abſolutely neceſſary, that their 
different and contradictory Mean- 
ings ſhould be taken Notice of by 
the Lexicographer-—"The Learner 
muſt be told that deprecoy ſignifies 
T pray for, and I pray again. 
that Hoſþes denotes a Gueſt, the 
Recerver of a Gueſ?, or a Stranger, 
Tc. and Examples ſhould be gi- 
ven from approved Authors: 
but how intolerable muſt it ap- 


frequently 6, 8, 10, or 20 


_ to every Man of Senſe, to 
nd 


Engliſh Dictionary, that 


then 


ſuppoſed different Meanings ad- 
ded to a ſingle Word, when in 
Reality it has but one ad- 
ing Senſe, which, once given, 
would inable a Learner to con- 


ſtrue that Word in every Exam- 


ple produced. 

Fugio, ſays Mr. Ainfworth, has 
ſix different Meanings. 1ſt, It 
ſignifies to fly, eſcape or run away, 
Example, Nam cum illi pugna- 


bant maxime, ego tum fugiebam 


maxime. 2. To eſcheaw, ſun or 
avoid, to be ſhy of. Ex. Si curam 
 fugimus, Virtus fugienda et. 


Hoc facito, hoc fugita. 3. To eſcape 


one's Knowwlege, to be ignorant of. 
Ex. Illud, quam fit difficile non te 
fugit. 4. To jail away. Ex. Fu- 


gimus ſpumantibus undis, 5. Net 


to admit of. Ex. Fictitiæ Gemmæ 


Scarificationes candicantium fugt- 


unt. 6. To forbear. Ex. uid 
it futurum cras fuge quærere. 
Modes has twenty-two different 
Senſes. 1ſt, It fignifies to move, 
ir, ſhake or wag. Ex. Move 


_ ocius te — Linguam movers — Ca- 


put 


* n S ae —— 


[15] 
then it ſhould be inacted by the Authority of Par- 
liament, that the new Regulations in Spelling 
ſhould from thenceforth be ſtrictly adhered to in 
printing all Engliſb Bibles, Common Prayer Books, 
Books, Pamphlets, News Papers, &c. under a 
moſt ſevere Penalty to be levied upon every Prin- 


ter and Publiſher, who ſhall purpoſely offend. 


PRONUNCIATION | 


ays ſome Clame to Conſi- 


deration, but is of far leſs Conſequence, than it is 


generally thought to be, becauſe the Variations, 


tut mowere. 2. To ſtir the Earth, 


to dig or plough. Ex. Primus per 
| 3. To move 


Artem mowvit Agros. 
or ſtrike a muſical Inſtrument. 
Ex, Citharam movere. 4. To 
brandiſh or toſs. Ex. Saxum im- 
mane movens. . To wave in ſa- 
crificing. Ex. Fertum Jovi mo- 


veto. 6. To be ſhaken. Ex. Ter- 


ram movi ſſt nunciari ſolet. 7. To 


affect, to influence. Ex. Quam 
nn Forma mowvere poteft ? certe mea 
Pectora movit. 8. To ſtir up, to 
provoke. Ex. Mowvere Tuſſim, 


Urinam, ſudorem, Qc. 9. To 


cauſe or effect. Ex. Admiratio- 
res, Clamores, Plauſus, non Ap- 
probationes folum, movere debet 
Orator. 10. To inrage, to in- 
cenſe. Ex. Mowere Catulos Leæ- 
22, 11. To raiſe Arms or War. 
Ex. Mowere Bellum. 12, To 


make a ſtir in, or to make ado 
about. Ex. Omnmes Terras, omnia 
Maria movere. 13. To rouſe, to 
riſe in Arms. Ex. Opto ne ſe illa 
Gens moveat. 14. To depart 
from, to leave a Place, Ex. Ut 


ſola Corinna meum. 


Preces. 


to 


te moveas tam infirma Valetudine. 
15. To take away, to remove, 
Ex. Si ullam Literam moveris. 
16. To reſcind, alter, or make 
void, Ex. Ea non muto, non mo- 
Veo . Duinquaginta Annorum 
Paſſeſſiones movere. 17. To turn 
out, to caſt out, to deject, to de- 
grade. Ex. Nonnullos figniferos 
Loco movit Primo impetu mo- 
vere Loco Hoſtium Aciem——Tribu 
eum movet. 18, To put into any 
Concern by Fear, Love, Anger, 
Sc. Ex. Quem non ulla injefta 
mobebant Tela, nunc omnes terrent 
auræ. 19. To imploy, exerciſe, 
or engage. Ex. Ingenium movi 
20. To at- 
tempt, to plot or contrive. Ex. 
Majus opus moveo Movere ac 
moliri aliquid. 21. To begin. 
Ex. Ab Fove, Muſa Parens, car- 
mina noſtra move. 22. Toſay or 
ſing a Thing in a folemn Manner, 
Ex. Solenni ſatis eft voce movere 
—Fatorum Arcana 


movebo. | 
To add all the Inſtances that. 
| might 


SE 
to which it muſt continually be liable, can never 
1 affect any Language, the Orthography of which 
is founded upon Etymology, and aſcertained by 
general Conſent. Ds, 
I shall nevertheleſs ſet down ſome of the Incon- 
ſiſtencies in our Pronunciation and Accent; Part 
of which might be avoided by attending to Ety- 
mology, and Part by regarding the Rules of the 
Antients; but I muſt fairly confeſs that many of 
them appear abſolutely incurabbu. 
The Letters @ and e ſeem to have no fixed or 
determinate Sound, but vary their Powers in dif- 
ferent Words and in different Poſitions, A is 
ſometimes pronounced au, as in call, all, tall, 
Ball, . ſmall, pall, talk, walk, &c. and e has fre- 
gquently little or no Power, ſerving only to lengthen 
a Syllable, as in made, cloſe, check-mate, tene- 
able; &c. „ , 
ET] The 


might be fairly given would be are ſo far from being inſeparable, 
to tranſcribe more than half the that they are ſeldom found united 
Dictionary. | in one Perſon. I will therefore 
It would be hard to ſay, whe- rather imagine, that theſe Indea- 
ther theſe Multiplications take vors to multiply the Imperfections 
their Riſe from Deſign or bad of Language muſt have aroſe 
Judgement: but certain it is that from the Want of Judgement 
Tautology is common to Dictio- than the Want of Honeſty. 
naries; many Words increaſe the Since I have mentioned the 
Bulk of a Book, and the Bulk of Name of Mr. Ainſworth, and 
it increaſes the Price. The Com- freely cenſured what I take to be 
pilers of Dictionaries have indeed a Fault in his Performance, I muſt 
generally approved themſelves to in Juſtice add, that, . notwith- 
be learned Men, as far as Skill in ſtanding what I have ſaid, I ef- 
Languages would intitule them to teem his Dictionary, for many 
that Appellation ; but this Kind Reaſons, to be the moſt perfect 
of Learning and common Senſe Book of the Kind extant. 


| Þ 71 1 
The Syllables gre, and tre, when final, are 
always pronounced ger, and fer, as in maugre, 
Sceptre, Theatre, &c. but this Irregularity might 
be eaſily corrected by introducing the old Spelling 
Scepter, Theater, mauger, &c. 

Many Words are ſpelt differently, but pro- 
nounced, without the leaſt Variation ; thus rough 
is not diſtinguiſhed in Pronunciation from ruff — 
blue from blew — one from won — read, the Per- 
fect of the Verb read, from red the Name of a 
Color. 

On the contrary, ſome Words are wrote exact- 
ly alike, but pronounced differently; thus Lives 
the Subſtantive and lives the Verb — Riſe the Sub- 

ſtantive and riſe the Verb —alſo read in the pre- 
ſent Tenſe and read in the perfect are diſtinguiſn- 
ed from each other in Pronunciation only. 


Theſe are great Defects, and I fear incorrige- 


able; but as they are rather the Defects of Lan- 
guage in ene than of our own Tongue in par- 
ticular, we have no Reaſon to complain : and for 
Proof of this I ſhall refer you to your own Re- 
collection; for tho I am certain you have not 
Vanity enough to preſume to underſtand any Lan- 
guage ſo well as your own, yet J am as certain, 
that a very little Recollection will inable you to 
find more Irregularities of the Kind we are now 
peaking, even in either of the dead Languages, 
than with the utmoſt Pains you can find in our 
own.“ 

The Enghfh Language abounds in Iregularities 
in Relation to the Streſs and Accent laid upon Syl- 


lables, C Some- 
* See the Note in Page 10. 


(81. 


ond Romans, and, at other Times, to pay no Re- 


gard to them. We rightly make two Syllables of 


S. trophe, Thule, Cebes, &c. becauſe they are de- 
| rived from Greet Words of two 8 yllables. But 


ſhould any Man, for the fame Rakes! make two 


Syllables of the Word Ode [oa] or Thebes [ 0980] 


he would become the Subject of Mirth and De- 


| Aen. 
It would be onde to Critics to ſay Sanbrower, 
or Darius; becauſe no in Songrus is long in Litin, 
and ri in Darius is ſpelt in Greek with a Dip- 
thong: and yet it would be criminal to perſue 
this Reaſoning, and to ſay extricate, and not ex- 
kricate, from extrico; Prosõdy, and not Pros6dy, 
from TIgoowelie 5 blaſphimous, and not blaſphimous, 
from Baacenuer ; infamous, and not infamous, from 
mfams contrary, and not contrary, from contra- 
rius; inveſtigate, and not nvefigate, from in- 
veſtigo, Se. 
Some few Words have of late been pronounced 
in a Manner, which I believe is wholly unknown 
in any other Language, and ſeems calculated only 


for Stuttering and Confuſion. This Manner of 


pronouncing is ingeniouſly contrived by flingin 
the Accent back as far as the fourth Syllable; 10 
that inſtead of refractory it is the Faſhion to ſay 
rHractory, and inſtead of Academy, Academy, &c. 

We have Demonſtration that the Greeks never 


placed the Accent beyond the third Syllable ; and 


it is not to be * that any other People, 
nd 


1 5 


Sometimes we appear to be guided by the Greeks 


FLY th. | Wy LAan that 


«Ca a lit. "RY | 


[19] 
* the Engliſh, were ever guilty of ſo great a an 


Abſurdity. 


We have hicherto 8 of 8 


: 


nunciation ; the next Thing to be confidered is 


Expreſſion; but, when I mention Expreſſion, Ido 
not mean the Art of Oratory. A Treatiſe upon 


this Subject is as far from my e een it is 


above my Abilities. 


All I mean is to mark "VIE. 80 Words * 


; , 


Phraſes in the Engliſb Language which, I think 
ought to be avoided by every correct Writer — 


and in doing this I ſhall x! upon the Latin as 


my chief, and ſureſt DireQtor.* , ... 

The Word THAT ought never to be uſed as an 
Article relative ; it would therefore be. improper 
to ſay, I know the Man, that preached Yeterday—: 


The proper Expreſſion would be — I inow the 


Man, wno n Yeſterday. 


Mr. 882 LR to be in- 
_ tirely of the ſame Opinion, in his 
Dedication of Troilus and Creſſida 
to the Earl of Sunderland. 


© How rb ae yet write 
and ſpeak your Lordſhip knows, and 
Jam ſufficiently ſenſible in my own 
Engliſh; for I am often put to a 
Stand in confidering awhether what 
J write is the Idiom of the Tongue, 
or falſe Grammar and Nenſenſe 
couched under the ſpecious Name of 
Angliciſm ; and I have no other 
ay to clear my Doubts but by 
n My ENGLISH. 
INTO LATIN, and thereby is 


9 2 


cubat Senſe the Word will bear in 
a more ſtaple Language. I am de- 
firous, 7 if pofiole; that aue might 


all write with the ſame Certainty_ 
of Words and Purity of Phraſe, to 
' which the ITAL1ans firft arrived 


and then the FRENCH. Tt ſhould 
mortify an Engliſhman to conſider, 
that from the Time f BocGAacE 
and PETRARCH the ITALIAN 
hath waried very little, and that 
the Engliſh of Chaucer their Co 
temporary is not to be underſiood 
without the Help of a Dictionary: 


but their Goth and Vandal had. 


the Advantage to be grafted on a 
Roman 8 Fes 


pelling and Pro- 


8 120 

Wnuo is the only proper Word to be uſed i in Re- 
lation to Perſons and Animals; waicn, in Rela- 
tion to Things: for it would be to the full as un- 

. grammatical to ſay Our Country, wHOf fuffered by 
the War — as — Our Father, WHICH art in obs, 


to ſay — This is a Teleſcope, WHOSE Goodneſs 1 


Hot: — for wHOSE is the Genitive of wo, and 


| ought not to be applied to Inanimates. The pro- 
per Expreſſion would be, This is a 7. eleſeope, 5 
WHICH I Ru the Goodneſs. FEES 

The Word oN ought ſeldom to be uſed but 


Fly 5 | [ken it anſwers to the Uſe of the Latin Word 


uus. How ſtrangely does it ſound to ſay, onz 
told me ſo — and how extremely offenſive to a nice 


Ear are the following Expreffions — Virtue i, 


ONE's great Concern — Theſe Books are excellent 
ONES, Sc. Sc. 


1 have now neither Time nor Patience to ſet 


down all the Reaſons why every Word and Ex- 
preſſion in the following Pages are mean or incor- 


rect: the bare Reading of — will inftantly ſup⸗ 
ply you with Reaſons for rejecting them; but if, 


In Regard to others, you ſhould not apprehend 


me, I ſhall with Pleafire indeavor to explain my- 


ſelf, if called upon; and where-ever you diſſent 
| from my Opinion I ſhall gladly hear your Objec- 
tions, which, if I can not refute, I will _—y 
ſubmit to. 

LIKE ought never to be uſed, when it can not 
ſte tranſlated into Latin * the Word Iimilis. Ex- 
ample 


1 would, for the ſame Reaſon, be i improper 


O30 


fine}; 
am ole — The Pope himſelf pays a yearly Achnow- 
legement for a miraculous Deliverance, " be 
HAD LIKE 70 hoes rift under the Ruins Lens 
Houſe. 47> 
Conſtituents can never properly fi gut Perſons 
appointed, but ought yooy: to denote Ferfons 28 | 


pornt ing. 

Now a days, as how, ui thal, aha g 
wherewith, bowſoever, whatſoever, Sc. are obſo- 
lete, vulgar, and ungrammatical, and not one of 
thens' is wanted; for their Places are better ſup- 
plied by now, "how, with, of which,” of this, 
with which, however, whatever, Ge. Ge. 
| Relation and Council are improperly uſed to de- 

note Perſons. Acquiſition, Donation, &c. ſhould 

never be uſed to denote Things * ired, or Things 
given; for with Propriety ſuch ords can —y 
fgnify the Act of giving or acquiring. 

ADo is an Abbreviation of to do, and ought ne- 
ver to be uſed by any Man, who has the leaſt Re- 
card for the Engliſb Language or his own Credit, 

You will beſt judge of this Word from the fol- 
| lowing Sentences 
Having with much A Do got FRE of Ving | 
PrISCIAN, notwithſtanding his Strictneſs, bas 
much Apo 10 preſerve himſelf from Barbariſm. 
The Particle à ſhould never be p to the 
Word few: a always denotes the * — Num- 
ber, and e is of the plural. It would therefore 
be improper to ſay, The Event will — in A 
FEW Days. | 

The 
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EE 
The Letter s frequently ſtands for his; for Ex- 
1 We ſay The KING s Majeſty, inſtead of 
te King his Majeſty I need not tell you that 
this s diſpleaſes me, as an Abbreviation ; but this 
is not now my only Objection, tor the very Mode 
of Expreſſion, when wrote at Length, is ungram- 
matical, and can not be tranſlated —— A Petition 
ro the. moſt gratious Majeſty of the King would in 
a little Time ſound as eaſy as a Petition to he 
KIxC's moſt gratious Majeſty. 76 

Blut this is not all; we uſe s for his without any 
Scruple, when the Word bis appears to be direct 
N enen as well as falſe Grammar. For Inſtance 
— This is the WoRLD's Senſe of your Actions, i. e. 
This is the World, his Senſe of your Aftions, —— 

This is the QuE RN Birth-Day—that is—This is 
the Queen, his Birth-Day. Behold ! MeN's 
Actions are unaccountable — that is'— : Behold ! 
Men, his Actions are unaccountable. The Ex- 
preſſions ours, theirs, yours, &c. are of the ſame. 
Kind, but can not eaſily be avoided. N 
It is ſomewhat extraordinary, that altho the 
Expreſſions juſt mentioned would paſs unregarded 
even among Critics, yet if a Man in common 
Diſcourſe ſhould fay, Tam againſt Ta1s's being 
done, every one would think him a Perſon of no 
Education. In ſhort 'of ought always to be 
expreſſed, for it is the only true Sign of the Ge- 
nitive Caſe in Engliſe Words; and may our Au- 
thors for the future not ſuffer the ſpecious Name 
of —_— to — them. 5 


* * fas | 2 
o * * 3 


* 8 4 9, 2 


Cas] 


I had almoſt forgot to mention another Inſtance 
in which s 1s uſed as an Abbreviation, without 


the leaſt Pretenſe for it: for Example, The Doc- 
trine of a future 8 AT E's being untverſally taught 
—inſtead of, The Doctrine of a future State being. 


univerſally taught. — The Equity of the Epiſcopal 


CHURCH's berng the eftabliſhed Church — inſtead 


of — The Equity of the Eprſcopal Church being the 
eftabhſhed Church. 1 . 


As is never uſed to denote Things or Perſons, 


but when it anſwers to ſuch. - For Example 
— Tt would be thought wrong to ſay, This is the 
Book as I read Yeſterday. Or, This is the Man, 


As was once my Friend. OS : 
But as, when it anſwers to ſuch, 1s frequently 


uſed to denote either Things or Perſons — for In- 
ſtance — This is ſuch a Portrait As is not to be 
matched — or — Theſe are ſuch Men as rarely 
appear. 

I apprehend the Uſe of as in theſe laſt Inſtan- 
ces to be as ungrammatical as in the former; and 
that a correct Speaker would fay — This is ſuch a 
Portrait, WHICH is not to be matched — or — 


| Theſe are ſuch Men, wko rarely appear. 


This Exactneſs of Expreſſion may at firſt ſeem 

ſtiff and formal, but, by being conſtantly practi- 

ſed, will ſoon appear as eaſy, as it is regular. 
Expreſt ſhould never be wrote for expreſſed, op- 


preſt for oppreſſed, eftabhiſht for eſtabliſhed, ſhewn + 


tor ſhewed, blown for blowed, grown for growed, 


be for /leped, flopt for oped, dreamt for dream- 


ed, matcht for matched, learnt for learned, * burnt 
| + 


PPE 
for ahead, drawn for drawed, Se. for by this 
Liberty Irregularities, which are always to be 
- avoided, imperceptibly increaſe. Some irregular 
Words have already quite excluded the regular — 
we write knew for knowed, fell for falled, taught 
for teached, wrote for writed, ſpelt for ſpelled, re 


for keeped, roſe for riſed, &c. 
And the antient regular Words knowed, alla, 


teached, writed, Spelled, heeped, rijed, &c. can, I 
believe, never be again introduced. Altho the 
preſent Number of theſe eſtabliſhed Irregulars is 
but very ſmall, yet ſuch is our Propenſity to ſpoil 
a good Language, that great Care muſt be taken 
to prevent Increaſe. 
French Words ſhould always be avoided when 
Engliſh. Words are to the full as expreſſive; there- 


fore Critique ought never to be uſed inſtead of 


Griticiſm'; Equivoque inſtead of Eguivocation, &c. 

Thoſe who uſe theſe foreign Terms are always 
very vain Men, and generally very ignorant. 

Mziftaken ſtrictly means miſapprebended, and can 
not be uſed in any other Senſe; for when a Man 
ſays — I am miſtaken, whatever his Meaning may 
= the Words will not import that he is himſelf 
ander a Miſtake, but that he is miſapprehended 
by others. 

"of ſhould never - be uſed after Participles, un- 
leſs the Participles are uſed as Subſtantives. — 
It would be ſuperfluous to * — Such Words are 
not becoming OF a Paſtoral. —— But it would be 
proper to ſay — The Reading 7 god. Books is 


afefull. 1 


mm Tar? 


"TH AS and 80 ſhould never be uſed where 605 18 
be no Similitude. — For Example — it would be 
1 wrong to ſay,— As the Romans burn their Dead, 


so the Perſians bury their Dead. 
7% = Or — As my Studies had furniſhed me with a_ 
ept competent Knowlege of Roman Hiſtory, so I had 
reſolved to 1mploy myſelf chiefly in S tudies of that 
Sort. 
Theſe are, in the Phraſe of Mr. Pope, Similies | 
unlike. 
Many more very exceptionable Words and Ex- 
preſſions might ſtill be enumerated, ſuch as, ne- 
Ver a one, many a Time, methinks, every five years, 
whileſt the Stream was a rumi ng, whileſt the Book 
was a printing but I grow tired of my Taſk : 
and to theſe might be added ſeveral Phraſes which 
are very common, but yet very diſguſtfull. For 
Inſtance, Chaulking out a Way — overdoing a Pa- 
rable — handleing a Subject — driving a Bargain 
— bolſtering up an Argument, Sc. but ſuch an 
Enumeration would carry me beyond the Limits 
of my Deſign, and lead me into a Treatiſe upon 
Stile, which I never intended. 


lt Your moſt obedient 
humble Servant, &c. 


" 2. s Youuill probably think my Letter of a ſuffi- 
75 cient Length without the Addition of Notes, which are 
ö˙u not very uſual in Epiſtolary Writings ; but as you in- 


ſiſted upon having all my Thoughts and Obſervations 
upon this Subject, and as I found this the eaſieſt Way 
of conveying them, I ſhall make no Apology. 
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